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Care-F ree 


Cycling 


RALEIGH — 
ROBIN HOOD 


Each Sen-Raleigh bicycle is 


the least maintenance costs! 
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made by the most 
modern technical processes from raw materials 
of the highest quality, and each component Is 
separately tested. That means care-free cycling with 
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If your baby 
feels like this 
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Juae in te Radio Ceylon every Sunday 
Hornfag at 10.30 asm. on 19 metres for onc 
hour of film music "Duniya Rang Rangeeli’. 
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Jt"aa MANNERS Produce 


Send for our 40- page booklet “Mosnercraly & Child- 
care’. Just weiie io POO. Boe 976, ombay 1, giving 
tae addres anid ie ar nl warth of ae 
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‘anieh ertey bose : = sta a 
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Look for the symbol of quality 


CALCUTTA + O@LHI - HAGRAS. 
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Monsoon pictures 
—with 
Kodak ‘Tri-X’ Film 


Wo need for artificial light! Simply load your camera 
with sensationally fast Kodak *Tri-X* Film fer beauri- 
ful snaps on cloudy days—indoors or our—even with ~ 
a simple box camera! . 
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THE AMAZINGLY FAST Kodak "Tri-X* Film lets you 
take fine indoor picturea without flash! For day-time snaps 
indoors — place your subject in the brightest part of the 
room facing a verandah, door or window, Make sure your 
camera is aimed at the lighted side of your subject. Then 
nim and shoot in the usual way. 


Kodak ‘Tri-X" Film is excellent for taking snapshots with 
existing light— pictures you thought were ‘impossible’ 
before! Load your camera with Kodak “Tri-X* Film today! 


Ultra fact Kodak ‘Tri-X" Film 


gives you the apeed you need for making 
pleturcs with existing light=- 200 doy: 
light, 160 tungsten. Grain is moderate. 

Tonal separation and imuies : 
sharpness are excellent 








New Kodak 
"Voarichramea® Pan Film 


gives you more faithigl rendition 
of any subject, in any light! Foe 
fine grain, high speed (Daylight 
BO), stiperlor panchromatic oan 
lity — Buy oo poll of this--grent 
new filo 
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You can always make good pictures 
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Fast Kedak 'TriX' Film Jets you fake typical mon 
goon piefures fke this —even on dark, cloudy days! 


Kodak Limited (Incorporntedl in England with Limited Lishility) Bomboy - Calcutin - Delhi - Madras 


with a reliable ‘Kodak’ camera. 





BRAVE MUNNU AND 


There, | 50w a fox... ! merely 
raised my hand—and he ran 
‘away like a mouse! 


One day, Munnu, | walked deep, 
very deep into the jungle... 


ae 


But Il wasn’t afraid, not 11} stared right 
And then along came | into his eyes, and the lion vanished as 
a fierce font! | if he had never been there! 
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WHILE CHUNNU | i 
WAS BOASTING, ao | | So, You ore 
Poaceri aii tf ff f | honest too, are 
CHUNNU HASTILY afraid, C1 | ! you? Why 
CLIMBED Ns 2 This is only q@ coward and | 
aan See J aweakling like 
you couldn't | 
kill fly! 


eee CHUNNU AND MUNNU HAD NOT 
Think so? Come, | 
es ieee RUN VERY FAR BEFORE CHUNNU 
WAS PANTING FOR BREATH. 


Fil challenge you 
to arace and beat | }—- — — 
you every time. fe Albee to ee 


DALDA CONTAINS VITAMINS 
Wey ewe M Cy; | [ed lee ya 
Chunnu, if you NECESSARY FOR CHILDREN'S | 
J really wishte be (GEG arie tae 


i THEY ALSO° STRENGTHEN 
| strong like me, Viole Ae ee eee oe 
| then tou must Got Gitte ae ele alae tes 
| food cooked In WITH DALLA VANASEAT] 
, Dalda and take FOR GREATER HOWRISH MENT. 
LOOK FOR 
milk every dau too. BENASSI 
Understand? = TREE elf 
Cie 
TIM BEFORE 
ee] ee ae 
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Nutritious diet replaces it. 
Cooked with Tushar, 
even simple meals ore 
richer In food value. 


4S VITAMINISED VANASPATI 


TUNGABHADRA INDUSTRIES LTD. 
KURAIOOL 
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Our Pilgrimage 


I am Rajan, son of Rai Saheb Kailashanath Mehra, who belongs 

to a rich and aristocratic family. I, being his only son, 
was brought up with affection and all material com- 
forts. On account of my mother’s excessive affection, and 
with a number of servants to attend on me I got fed-up, I 
eraved to play, laugh and jump with my school mates, Nandu, 
Mohmud, John, Trilochan and Chatpat. But my father never 
allowed me to mingle with my friends, for he thought that I 
would be spoiled in their association. I never felt like that as 
my friends were honest and obedient and they never neglected 
their studies. 


We all boys had formed an organisation called 
‘BAL MANDAL.’ Once during our vacation we chalked out a 
programme for an excursion to some places of interest, which 
was not only educative but also entertaining. 


IT rushed to my mother, told her about our proposed excursion 
and begged her permission. Although my father refused, my 
mother consented because of her love and affection for me; 
and agreed to send me on one condition—that I should take our 
servant Damu with me. 


Well, westarted on our excursion by a bus. Chatpat who was 
the youngest whispered something into the ears of the driver. 
The driver ht once announced that the car would not start 
and needed «a push. The boys and _Damu with his eyes 
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closed began to push the bus. All of us got into the bus one 
by one and Damu was left behind. We were very much pleased 
and singing we reached our first destination, a Dak Bungalow, 
where we had planned to stay. 

Rehman Chacha, the keeper of the Dak Bungalow received 
us very kindly and he felt very happy to have us with him. 
Damu again made his unwanted appearance at the Dak 
Bungalow. I thought that my father must have sent him to 
get me back. When Rehman Chacha learnt this, he cleverly 
managed to see Damu return. 

We resumed our journey and reached Haripur. There 
the condition of the local school was very bad. We planned to 
stage a drama to collect funds for the re-construction of the 
school. Our Drama, “The Animal Show,” was very much 
appreciated by the villagers. 

We left Haripur for another village where the servant of 
the Village Patel arrived and asked for me. I stepped forward 
but to my surprise Nandu pushed me back and advanc- 
ing towards the servant said ‘I am Rajan, take me to 
Patel’s house. 

Nandu was taken away by the servant and was locked up in 
the house of the Patel. We all went to Patel’s house and told 
him that we were all Rajans. The Patel was helpless and locked 
all of us inside. Then we had to think of a plan to get out of 
the house. Somebody suggested ‘If we go eaenee the roof"? 
In the next hour we were all free. 

We reached Sitapur where we had -planned to see the 
Dam, which was worth seeing. We organised an exhibition in 
that village and sung songs that inspired the villagers. 


Our pilgrimage came to an end. We returned home. 
Soon after my entry into the house my father declared that I 
would not be allowed to attend the school. In order to 
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educate me at home privately my father advertised for 
teachers in the newspapers. The job of selecting a teacher 
was piven to Mirza. I also sat with Mirza. A teacher came 
in, dressed in chudidar pyjama and shervani and with 
spectacles—he gave out his name as Mirza Sulaiman and winked 
at me. Iwas flabbergasted to see him because he was my friend 
Mohmud in disguise. He had two more teachers with him and 
they were also my friends, John and Trilochan in disguise, 
I took them to my room. My friends told me that they were 
going to stage a drama named “ We are Children of the world ” 
and the job of directing the whole drama was assigned to me. 
How could I do this? Iwas in prison! When we were talking 
about so many things, I heard mother calling me. Happily I 
went and told her everything, because | could not hide anything 
from her. Then my father arrived there unnoticed by me. 
In anger he walked towards the room and I saw Mohmud, 
Trilochan and John run out of the room. 


In the confusion that set in my friends forgot to take with 
them the drama book. Next day, when I was reading in my room 
I saw Chatpat entering through a window. He came to take the 
drama book. When we were talking I heard my father 
conversing with a new teacher. From the talk we were able to 
gather that my new teacher’s only qualification was that he 
had been a Ring-master in a Circus. Then we heard the new 
teacher advancing towards my room. As soon as I saw the 
Ring-master, I jumped out of the window with the drama book. 
Chatpat was caught, but with his usual presence of mind he 
acted as Rajan, and I joined my friends for rehearsal. 

Nandu did not like my absenting from home and putting 
Chatpat in my place. But I assured him that I would not 
neglect my studies. On the day of the drama Nandu was 
hoisting the fag and I was holding the ladder which bore Nandu. 
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John came and told me that my father had come there. I got 
stupified and my grip on the ladder was lost with the result 
Nandu fell down. At once we friends rushed to the spot 
and picked up Nandu who had been severely wounded. 
I told Nandu that the drama would not be staged. Nandu said 
“No. If one soldier is wounded, the army never stops but 
marches forward.”” And Nandu asked me to take his place in 
the drama. ‘The drama was staged well and it was applauded 
asa tremendous success. Immediately after the Drama we all 
took Nandu to his house. I was responsible for Nandu’s injury. 
That night I kept awake all through, and when Nandu got up 
and wanted to go to sell newspapers [ could not bearit. <At 
once [ felt that it was my moral responsibility and I ran out 
of his house and started selling newspapers and gave the 
money earned to Nandu’s mother. 


But Nandu’s mother said “You have hurt your parents— 
and you should beg their pardon.’ With tears in my eyes and 
heavy heart when I turned to go, I saw Father, Mother, 
Mirza and Damu at the door. My father embraced me and 
blessed Nandu. He presented us a big building to accomodate 
our “ Bal Mandal.” My father had no complaint again either 
against me or my friends. ‘That is the end of our pilgrimage. 

But if you want to meet me and enjoy my story please see 
A. V. M’S “HUM PANCHHI EK DAL KE”. You will also 
meet my other friends, Chatpat, Nandu,-Mohmud, John and 
Trilochan. Please do come with all your friends. 

JAI HIND 
Rajendranath Kailashanath: Mehra 








THE FRONT COVER 


THE Pandavas and Droupadi effectively concealed themselves 

from the world for ten month’s serving King Virata in various 
capacities, when a serious thing happened. Kichaka the mighty 
Commander-in-Chief of King Virata, and also the brother of Queen 
Sudheshna, set his lustful eye on Droupadi, 

At once he fell in love with the uncommonly beautiful wife of 
the Pandavas. Seeing that she was only a menial, Kichaka 
unhesitatingly went up to her and asked her, “ Who may you be? 
I’ve never seen 4 more attractive woman in my life, I hateto see 
you a servant in this place. Come and live with me, You shall be 
the queen of my heart and all my other wives shall do homage to 
~ you! As for me, | shall be your eternal slave.” 


All this gallantry was wasted on Droupadi. ‘‘ You have no 
right to accost me,’ she said. ‘‘If you have fallen in love with 


me, try to fall out of love at once. For I have five Gandharvas 
for my husbands and they will destroy you like a worm!" 

The proud and mighty Kichaka was netiled at these words, 
‘¢ There is not one in all the worlds to destory me. I am guarding 
the Matsya Throne single-handed. Do marry me and make me 
happy !”’ 

‘“Wretch that you are, there is an evil fate awaiting you,” 
Droupadi said to him. “‘If your words should reach my husbanda, 
you are a dead man! You may be a strong man but you are no 
stronger than a mouse to them.” ; 

Seeing that Droupadi was adamant, Kichaka sought the help 
of his sister. “O sister,” he said, “TIT ahall die if T cannot get your 
Sairandhri, Please turn her mind if you want to save me.” 

Queen Sudheshna tried her best to cure him of the infatuation, 
and failed. ‘Well,’ she said in the end, ‘‘keep some sweet wine in 
readiness and’ I shallsend Sairandhri for it. See if you can 
pursuade her to requite your love. If you fail you will be facing 
the consequences.” Overjoyed at this offer, Kichaka went home. 
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W HILE Brahma-datta was 


King in Banaras, there was 


a wealthy merchant in Raj-griha, 
who had a son. The son was 
married but his wife bore him no 
children. 

So the merchant’s family be- 
gan to treat the girl with less and 
less respect. © This woman is 
sterile,” they said. “She cannot 
bear any children and increase 
the family.” The girl was sad 
when she overheard her in-laws 
talking in this manner. She 
announced to them that she was 
pregnant, in order to regain her 
prestige with them. 

Then she asked her maid how 
a pregnant woman should be- 
have, and began to crave for 
queer foods. She stuffed rags 
around her waist and presented 
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herself as though a child were 
growing inside her, The mer- 
chant’s people were deceived by 
such appearances and thought 
that the girl was really pregnant. 
They began to treat her with 
ereat respect. 

After a few months the girl 
said to her husband, “Please 
send me to my people for the 
delivery of my child’ The hus- 
band put her in a cart and gave 
her an escort of many servants 
and attendants. 

On the way, one morning, she 
left the cart and went amidst the 
trees and bushes for her ablu- 
tions, when she saw under a tree 
an infant who had been but 
recently delivered. A caravan 
had passed that way earlier, and 
a poor woman who was travell- 
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ing with it had delivered the 
child there, and abandoned it 
because she was too poor to 
bring him up. . 

That infant was Bodhisatva. 

The merchant’s daughter-in- 
law was overjoyed at the sight of 
the radiant babe. 

She called her maid and showed 
her the babe, and said, “I shall 
announce that this is my own 
child. You must support me by 
saying that you helped me with 
the delivery.” 

She then removed the rags 
from around her waist, took the 
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| infant in herarms and went back 


to the cart. Everyone in her 
retinue thought that the infant 


was her own. 


Since there was no more need 


| | to continue the journey, the cart 


turned back and returned to the 


ze 4 merchant’s house in Raj-griha. 
| The merchant and his people 
| were very happy. 


They named the child Nigrodha 


4) Kumar and brought him up with 


great affection. 

On the same day Nigrodha 
was born, another merchant of 
Raj-griha had a son named 
Sakha Kumar, and a tailor had 


another called Pothrika. So the 
three boys were brought up 
together. 


When they were old enough ~* 


they went together to Taksha- 
sila and studied there, Nigrodha 
meeting all the expenses of 
Pothrika all the time they were 
there. 

In due course the three boys 
completed their studies, bade 
good-bye to their teacher, and 
started on an educational tour 
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of the country. They walked 
from one place to another, till } 


they reached the Kingdom of ay 


- 


Banaras. 


It fell dark before they could § 
enter the city, and they slept 


under a tree near a temple which | 
was outside the city. 


Pothrika woke long before | : 


dawn and began to press the 


feet of Nigrodha who was still § 


sleeping. 


Then a strange thing happened. | 


Two cocks sat on the branches 
of the tree under which the 
youths slept. The cock on the 
upper branch let its dropping on 
the one sitting on the lower 
branch, and the second cock 
began to rail at the first for its 
insolence, and said, “‘ Know 
that I am no ordinary cock. - He 
who eats me will gain ten thou- 
sand pieces. How. dare you 
treat me as though I were an 
ordinary cock ?” 

“Tam no ordinary cock either,” 
replied the first cock which was 
sitting on the higher branch. 
“Know that he who eats my fat 
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will become King, the one who 
eats my breast will become Com- 
mander-in-Chief and he who eats 
the flesh on my bones will become 
Treasurer.” 

Pothrika who heard the above 
exchanges climbed up the tree, 
caught the cock on the upper 
branch, killed and cooked it. 


When ihe two others awoke, he 


gave the fat of the cock to Nig- 
rodha, the breast to Sakha and 
ate the flesh on the bones 
himself. 

Then he told them about the 
conversation of the cocks, and 
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said, “Now Nigrodha will be 
King and Sakha will be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, while I shall 
become Treasurer.” 

Then they entered the city of 


Banaras. 7 
The King of Banaras had died - 


a week earlier, leaving no heirs 
to the throne, and it had been 
announced thata new King would 
be chosen. The three youths 
were not aware of this. That 
noon they were the guests of a 
Brahman, went to the Royal 
Park, and lay down to rest under 
the shade of trees. 
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At that time the ceremonial 
chariot bearing the King’s sword, 
shoes, diadem, unbrella and fan 
came there and stopped near the 
place where the three young men 
were lying. 

The Purohit got down from 
the chariot, saw the sleeping 
youths, examined their feet and 
found the lines of a ruler on 
Nigrodha’s feet. Then he order- 
ed the gongs and cymbols to 
strike up. 

Hearing the noise, the three 
youths woke up. Nigrodha saw 
a large crowd and understood 
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that he was elected King of 
Banaras. At once he appointed 
Sakha as his Commander-in- 
Chief. z 

soon after he became King, 
Nigrodha said to Sakha, “Since 
we have obtained high positions 
here, it would be better for our 
parents to come and live with us. 
Go and fetch the parents of the 
three of us.” 

**T will not go,” Sakha replied. 
“It 1s beneath my position to 
go on such errands.” 

So Nigrodha sent Pothrika 
instead. Pothrika journeyed to 
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Raj-griha and invited the parents 
of the three youths to come and 
live in Banaras. But the old 
people refused, saying that they 
were quite happy and contented 
where they were. 

Pothrika returned to Banaras 
and went to Sakha’s house in 
order to have food and rest after 
his tiresome journey. He told 
the servants, “‘I am Sakha’s 
friend. Inform him about my 
arrival.”’ 

When Sakha heard that Poth- 
rika claimed to be his friend he 
was wild and ordered his servants 
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to beat Pothrika and throw him 
out. 

For he had a grudge against 
Pothrika who had given the fat 
of the cock to Nigrodha in prefe- 
rence to himself and enabled 
him to become King. 

His servants beat Pothrika and 
sent him away. 

After Pothrika’s departure 
Sakha was afraid that Pothrika 
would go to the King and report 
against him. And he hastened 
to the King, hoping to prevent 
Pothrika by his presence from 
complaining against him. 

But Pothrika did go to the 
King and complain against 
Sakha’s behaviour, though Sakha 
was present, WNigrodha heard 
about Sakha’s behaviour and 
became wild. “Pothrika is a 
selfless person,” he said to Sakha. 
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‘Though you have never done 
him a good turn in all your life, 
he gave you the heart of the cock 
so that you could become Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Instead of 
being grateful to him, you not 
only denied him as your friend 
but also had him mercilessly 
beaten by your servants, Such 
an ungrateful man does not 
deserve to be a Commander-in- 
Chief. I shall dismiss you.” 

**O my friend,” Pothrika plead- 
ed, ““we have been friends since 
birth. Let us put up with the 
shortcomings of one another. 
Leave him alone.” 

Nigrodha relented and let 
Sakha remain in his post. But 


he made Pothrika his Treasurer, 
a job that Pothrika was the first ~ 
to hold and which had never =~ 
existed before. 
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[Samarsen led an army against the enemy who marched against the 


capital, 


Naravahana who was next to Samarsen in command, stepped 


into his shoes when Samarsen was mortally wounded, and proclaimed 


himself King of Kundalini, 


Siva-dutt who was in charge of the 


defence of the fort decided to leave the fort through the secret passage.| 


«6 F{AD you not made use of 

the secret passage before ?”’ 
Mandara-deva asked Siva-dutt, 
in surprise. 

‘‘No,” Siva-dutt replied and 
shook his head. “Somehow I 
never got the opportunity to 
acquaint myself with that passage. 
It was only now that I realised 
that it was not possible to enter 
it without torches. But my 


— 


followers proved to be more 
practical, they improvised some 


‘torches and we had enough light 


to help us pass through. 

*«The.torches dropped into the 
tunnel first and I followed them. 
The man who was to descend 
after mestopped and said, ‘Hark, 
commander! They have broken 
down the door! You can hear 
their shouts!’ 
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**« Close the trap-door behind 
you,’ I said to him, ‘Naravahana 
alone knows about the secret 
passage. The others know noth- 
ing about it. We may reach the 
other side before Naravahana 
arrives and comes after us.’ 

**We pushed on along the dark 
underground tunnel till I saw a 
chain hanging down before us. 
I looked up and saw that the 
chain was attached to a wooden 
plank above. When I pulled 
lightly on the chain, the plank 


a down hissing past it. 


moved a little and water came 
Then I 
understood the purpose for which 
the chain was there. 

‘In case an enemy discovered 
the existence of the secret passage 
and followed those who were 
retreating, the latter could pull 
on the chain and flood the 
passage that led up to that point. 
For at this point there was a 
flight of steps and the rest of the 
tunnel was on a higher level. 

‘[ wanted to ascertain if it 
was necessary to flood the pas- 
sage for our safety. Sure enough 
the precaution was worth taking, 
for in the distance I saw points 
of light moving. Our flight was 
already discovered and the chase 
was on! I pulled on the chain 
with all my strength and the 
plank in the roof swung down 
with a tremendous crash. It 
covered the section of the tunnel 
neatly. I could hear the rush 
of the water behind the plank. 
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The tunnel was being filled up 
gradually. 
“Now I had to reach my 


destination without the least de- 


lay. Naravahana was sure to 
rush his men to guard the other 
end of the secret passage which 
was in the forest, 
between us and Naravahana’s 
men. If we arrived first we 
would be safe. But if they 
arrived first, we would be trapped 
like mice in a cage! 

“We were soon at the end of 
the secret passage which culmi- 
nated in several flights of steps 
with landings in between. We 
climbed the last of these stairs 
and I listened at the rusty door 
which was arranged inside the 
hollow of a very huge and 
ancient tree. 

*‘At first I could hear nothing, 
But as I put my hand to the 
rusted bolt, [heard the neighing 
of a horse, and then a conver- 
sation. 


It was a Tace | 
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“Nothing has happened yet,’ 


said one. ‘The door has. not 
been opened.’ 

‘Fine!’ said another. ‘I guess 
those traitors were drowned in 
the water inside the tunnel.’ 

“Then there was silence. 1] 
was wondering what I should do, 
when I heard a gruff voice speak 
with authority, ‘What are you 
fellows gabbing about? We must 
ascertain whether those traitors 
were drowned in the passage or 
whether they sneaked out before 
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we arrived. King Naravahana 
has promised me a state if J 
brought him Siva-dutt dead or 
alive,’ : 

‘<¢Sir, asked two or three 
voices, ‘what are your orders?’ 

«(Go into the tree,’ said the 
gruff voice, ‘and open the door. 
See if the tunnel behind it is 
flooded. If it is, it will be some 
time before we can find the dead 
bodies, If, on the other hand,...’ 

** The fierce roar of a lion cut 
him short. The roar was followed 
I guessed that more 


by growls. 
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than one lion appeared in the 
vicinity of the tree and the men 
had moved off. Their shouts 
now came from far away. 

***T think there are lions near 
the tree. Let us go away!’ said 
one of them. 

“*Nol’ said the gruff voice. 
‘Let there be lions or elephants, 
you cannot go away. Finish 
your job first. Anyone who 
will show a faint heart will be 
dead, mind you!’ 

‘But the wild beasts of the 
forest decided the issue for them. 
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I could hear the wild rush of the 
lions followed by the stamping 
and neighing of horses and the 
cries of soldiers. I thought it was 
the ideal moment to slip out of 
the secret passage. For, once the 
wild beasts were disposed of, 
Naravahana’s men were sure to 
lay siege to the tree. 

*** Here is the chance,’ I told my 
companions, ‘for some of us at 
least to escape alive. Let us go 
out and see if our enemy have 
enough trouble with the wild 
beasts, in which case we can 





escape into the jungle. If not we 
shall join the wild creatures and 
fight them.’ 

“My men agreed to my sugges- 
tion. ButI was conscious of the 
great responsibility which was 
upon me at such a critical junc- 
ture. For the future of all of us 
depended upon how I directed 
my men. And in a few minutes 
we would’ either be dead, or 
reach safety. 

‘Without any more hesitation 
I pulled the door open, The 


rusted hinges creaked as the door 
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swune out, 
witnessed a fearful scene, Some 
half dozen lions of varying 


sizes were attacking the mounted ht 


soldiers who were about u score 
in number. 


I looked out and ae 


Hampered by lack yf 
of space between the trees, the # 


soldiers were unable to escape. YAMMAd 


Nor could 
lions with their Jances. 


they despatch the | Ip? 5 
Their # 


leader was sitting comfortably gee 


on his horse in the distance. 
kept exhorting his men, ‘ Cour- 
age, men! Kill the brutes! 
Destroy them!’ Except for wav- 
ing his sword, this man did noth- 
ing to overcome the lions. On 
the other hand he was pulling 
his horse back step by step, ready 
to bolt away in case of real 
danger. 

**T made sure that neither 
Naravahana’s soldiers nor their 
leader saw us emerge out of the 
secret passage. They were busy 
fighting for their own safety. 
We slipped behind bushes and 
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managed to get to the rear of 


Naravahana’s men. My inten- 
tion was to attack them with 
my men from behind while they 
were menaced by the lions in 
their front. 

“My men agreed with me that 
we could destroy the enemy by 
this stratagem. But one or two 
of my men thought that, after 
destroying the enemy, we would 
be facing the lions. But I told 
them that it made very- little 
difference whether we died at the 
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hands of the soldiers or risked 
death through the lions. 

**] yelled, ‘Hail Samarsen!” 
and dashed out of the bushes, 
My men too uttered fearful cries 
as they rushed forth and fell 
upon the enemy like a pack of 
hungry wolves. 

* Before the enemy knew what 
was happening, my sword chop- 
ped off the head of the leader, 
which rose in the air and fell in 
the bushes nearby. My men 
attacked the other soldiers. The 
clash between our parties was so 
fierce that the lions scattered, 
leaving two or three of their 
number which were mortally 
wounded by Naravahana’s men. 

“Ourenemy were so taken 
unawares that we could despatch 
some of them without much 
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effort. But soon they realised 
who we were and one of them 
rallied the survivors by shouting, 
‘It is that traitor, Siva-dutt! 
Kill him! His head is worth a 
crown!* Then he attacked us. 

“This man exhibited such des- 
perate courage that the others, 
who were about ten in number, 
picked up heart and followed his 
example. I am afraid some of 
my men were already overconfi- 
dent of victory, and they went 
down before this wild attack. I 
chose the new leader-as my 
victim. I powerfully struck the 


horse under this man with my 
sword, and it reared upon its hind 
legs, throwing the rider off its 
back. The next moment, the 
horse fell sideways over his 
rider.” 


(To be continued) 
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RESOLUTELY Vikram once 
again went back to the tree, 
took down the corpse, threw it 
across his shoulder, and began 
to walk in silence towards the 
burial-ground. “O King,” said 
the Bethal of the corpse, “‘ mere 
tenacity of purpose avails noth- 
ing unless it bears fruit. When 
it fails it can be quite disastrous 
in its effects; as it was in the 
case of Nanda, whose tale I shall 
now tell you,” And he narrated 
the following tale: 
On the West Coast there was 
a small fishing village consisting 
of some’ twenty households. In 
the middle of this village stood 
the temple of a goddess, who 
was said to aid the fishermen in 
their hunt and protect them 
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from the anger of the sea. 
She was the sole hope of the 
entire village. 

The most experienced and 
capable of the fishermen was 
elected as the leader of the 
village. Those who were born 
in the village usually spent 
their life there, employing them- 
selves in fishing. But now and 
then an enterprising young fellow 
would get a chance to become 
a sailor and go away across the 
seas. Most of those who became 
sailors got lost at sea sooner or 
later, and those who managed to 
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survive amassed enough wealth 
to settle down in some city. In 
any case those who turned sailors 
were altogether lost to the village, 
and the elders never favoured 
the idea of their children be- 
coming sailors. 

Nanda was the second son of 
the leader of the village. He 
was only seven when his father 
died, but his elder brother Sunda 
was already old enough to fish 
independently, push his canoe 
over the sea, lay the net, repair 
it and so forth. He had learnt 
the art from his own father. But 
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Nanda, who had not yet started 
learning the art, had to become 
an apprentice under Renuka who 
was elected new leader. 

Renuka was very fond of 
the boy because of his sharp 
intelligence and daring. As a 
matter of fact every one in the 
Village admired Nanda, and some 
said that he would make an 
excellent sailor when he grew up. 
But Nanda’s mother would at 
once exclaim, “‘ No, no! I will 
never permit my little one to 
become a sailor!” She was afraid 
that she would lose him. 
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‘effect on young Nanda. 
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Renuka had a daughter who 
was somewhat younger than 
Nanda. Her name was Sundari, 
and she was a charming girl and 
a pet of the whole village. 

One day, Renuka asked his 
daughter for fun, ““Well, my 
dear, whom will you marry when 
you grow up?” 

At once she pointed at Nanda 
and said, “I shall marry 
him—none else!” 

This incident had a profound 
He was 
fond of Sundari like everyone 
else. But when she said that 
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she would marry only. him, he 
saw his entire future in a flash. 
In a few years Sundari would 
attain marriageable age. Then 
he would marry her and settle 
down. He must gain wealth for 
the sake of Sundari. If he left the 
Village at once and became a 
sailor, he could come back a rich 
man in time to marry Sundari. 
He did not lack the courage, 
what he wanted was the blessing 
of the goddess, ey 

He therefore ran to the temple, 
knelt before the image of the 
goddess, and prayed: “O Mother, 
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help me to become a master 
Sallor and earn much wealth. 
I shall build a large temple on 
the shore so that it shall be 
visible for many miles on the 
sea. I shall marry Sundari and 
both of us will visit you every- 
day and worship you!” 

Then he got up and went to 
his mother. ‘‘O mother,” he 
said, “I’ve decided to go away 
and become a sailor. Give me 
your blessings.” 

The mother was taken aback 
and begged her son not to go 
away. ‘“‘My son,” she said, 
“vou and your brother are like 
my two eyes. I shall be partly 
blind without you. Why, you 
are too young to become a sailor. 
Moreover, I shall be always 
worrying what happened to you, 
and life will become miserable 
to me. Even if you succeed 
as a sailor you will not come 
back, I know it.” 

**© mother,” said Nanda, “I 
swear to you that I will come 
back. Why, I vowed to build a 
temple to the goddess.” The 
mother tried her best to change 
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his mind but, at last, consented 
to his departure. 

The goddess seemed to favour 
him. For, though quite young, 
Nanda managed to be hired as 
a sailor on a merchant ship. 
His smartness helped him to 
make a good sailor. On several 
occasions he proved of great 
service to those merchants who 
had engaged him. He piloted 
ships through storms which even 
veterans would be afraid of 


facing. On innumerable occa- 


sions he saved men and mer- 
chandise from perishing on the 
waters. For all this he was 
rewarded with numberless gifts 
and even a share in the profits. 

Eight years Nanda lived as a 
sailor and amassed wealth, and 
then he returned home, only to 
learn that Sundari had already 
become his brother’s wife! All 
his hopes were shattered. Now 
that Sundari married his brother 
Sunda, the future looked blank 
to him. He had been looking 
upon Sundari as his wife all these 
years, and he.could not marry 
some other girl now. 
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Sundari, on the other hand, 
had forgotten Nanda long ago. 
She did not even remember that 
at one time she had desired to 
become WNanda’s wife, and cir- 
cumstances conspired to make 


her Sunda’s wife. Four years 
after Nanda’s departure Renuka 
died, leaving his wife and daugh- 
ter almost helpless, since there 
was no other male member in 
the family. Both of them were 
reduced to a state of starvation 
when Sunda, now the best fisher- 
man of the village, came to their 
rescue. Sundari, who attained 
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marriageable age, could not have 
found a better husband than 
Stnda even if she wanted. 
Nanda learned these facts and 
refrained from blaming anybody. 
But he still wanted Sundari. If 
only she would consent, he want- 


ed to take her away to a far off 


place, make her-his wife and live 
happily. After some hesitation 
he secretly suggested this to 
Sundari. 

But Sundari revealed it to her 
mother-in-law. 

WNanda’s mother was greatly 
pained by the state of her son’s 
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mind. She got Nanda alone and 
gave him a sharp sermon. ‘My 
boy,” she said, ‘‘ where did you 
acquire ideas which are a dis- 
grace to our way of life? Perhaps 
the life of sailor, which took you 
to all sorts of places, has ruined 
your sense of right and wrong. 
Is not your brother's wife the 
same to you as myself? Would 
you ruin your brother’s life for 
the sake of your own happiness? 
Oh, I would have been much 
more happy if you did not return 
at all, than that you should come 
back changed so! You have 
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made good, earned wealth. You 
can thrive anywhere. I become 
miserable if you stay here and 
be unhappy.- Go away!” 

“Yes, mother,” Nanda said, 
his head bowed. 
£0 away.” 

Next morning, Sunda was 
about to go out fishing when 
Nanda approached him and said, 
“Brother, it is long since I went 
fishing. Today I want to take 
a boat and go upon the sea along 
with you.” 

The two brothers took two 
boats and rowed off. 


*T will. 


The fishermen would return by 
sunset, and the women folk were 
Waiting on the shore with food 
and water. Among them were 
Sundari and her mother-in-law. 

All the fishermen returned 
except Nanda. Sunda and a few 
others went in search of him, 
After a long time they came upon 
an upturned boat which Sunda 
recognised as the one taken by 
his brother. Of the brother, 
however, there was no trace. He 


had committed suicide. 
Having narrated the story, 


Bethal said, ““O King, I am not 
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able to decide as to who was 


responsible for the shattering of 


Nanda’s hopes. Was it the god- 
dess whom Nanda put his faith 
in? Was it Sundari who had 
raised false hopes in him without 
fulfilling them later? Or was 
it Nanda’s mother who foiled 
his attempt to make Sundari his 
own? If you know the answer 
and still refuse to speak, your 
head shall split.” 

“The goddess was not to 
blame,’” Vikram replied. “If 
Wanda desired the help of the 
goddess only to obtain Sundari 
for his wife, he would have 
prayed for that. But Nanda 
was too sure of Sundari to seek 
the help of the goddess on that 
account, and he prayed only for 
success in amassing wealth. Sun- 
dari was not to blame either. 


She did not know what she was 
saying when she said that she 
would marry Nanda alone. FPer- 
haps she would have married 
him if he had stayed in the 


Village. The mother was equally 


blameless. She had advised him 
not to go away and become a 
sailor. If only he had obeyed 
her he could have married 
Sundari without creating a serious 
situation. As a mother it was 
her duty to see that both of her 
sons were happy. She could not 
sacrifice one of them for the 
sake of the other. Moreover 


it was her duty to safeguard the 
honour of the family. I am 
certain that Nanda’s tragedy was 
caused by his own ambition.” ~ 
The King’s silence thus broken, 
Bethal disappeared with the 
corpse and went back to the tree. 





THE CLEVER PARROT 
(THERE Was @ great merchant in Magadha who traded overseas. 
Whenever he went abroad he would call his family and ask 
each one, ““What shall I bring for you?” 

On one occasion he asked all the members of his family and 
finally asked his pet parrot too, ‘What shall I bring for you?” 

Do you remember the forest in which you caught me?” the 
parrot said. ‘‘In that forest there is a giant pipal tree. On it you 
will find numberless parrots like me. Tell them that I am with you 
and ask them for a message for me. That is all I want from you.” . 

The merchant started on a voyage, traded for a period of 
six months, and then went to the pipal tree to meet the parrots: 
He told them what his pet had said. When he asked for the message, 
one of the parrots became lifeless and fell down and the rest flew 
aif without answering the merchant. 


Surprised and disappointed, the merchant came home and told 
his parrot what had happened. ; 

On hearing the merchant's narration the parrot in the cage 
had a fit, at the end of which it too fell down lifeless. Shocked at . 
this, the merchant opened the door of the cage. At once the 
parrot came back to life and flew away through the open cage, 
leaving the merchant shocked and dumbfounded. 
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741 THE BUNGLING BARBER 


‘THERE was in Baghdad a very 
wealthy man who had a son 





named Kamar. On his father’s 
death Kamar came into posses- 
sion of a vast estate which 
included innumerable slaves. He 
ate the best of food and wore the 
best of clothes and spent his time 
merrily. But, having an aversion 
for women, he avoided them 
completely, nor did he ever think 
of marriage. 

One day, Kamar was going 
through a narrow lane when he 
saw a group of women come 
towards him. In order to avoid 
them he went into a bye-lane, 
where he saw a seat and sat 
upon it. fee 

Just then a fascinating young 
girl came out of the house oppo- 
site and began to water the plants 


instant. 


in front of herhouse. One look 
at her made Kamar shed his 
aversion to women, and he fell 
in love with this girl on the 
She was indeed a very 
comely maiden with a face as 
enchanting as the full moon. 
Even as Kamar wondered whose 
daughter she was and whether 
he would be able to make her 
his wife, the Kazi came along 
with his retinue and entered the 
house. It was evident that the 
charming girl was the Kazi’s 
daughter, and Kamar had very 
little chance of gaining her hand. 
With a sinking heart Kamar got 
up and went home. 

Kamar looked so depressed 
that his servants asked him 


anxiously, ““ What is wrong? Are” 


you ill? Shall we send for the 
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doctor?” and so on. Kamar 
evaded answering them but his 
old nurse gussed the truth. She 
said, “‘At last you are in love 
with someone. Tell me who 
she is and I shall try to make 
her your wife! ” 

These words acted like a balm, 
and Kamar’s misery was greatly 
relieved. He told her how he 
had happened to see the Kazi’s 
daughter and fellin love with her. 

“I know the girl well,” said 
the old nurse. J am sure I can 
get her consent for marrying 
you. Be easy in your mind.” 

But the first attempt of the 
old nurse failed for, when she 
moved the subject of Kamar’s 


infatuation, the Kazi’s daughter 


fiew into a rage and said, “I do 
not know your master. If you 
taise this subject again, I will 
report you to my father and he 
will put you in jail.” 

But the old woman waited 
a couple of days and went to 
see the girl again when her father 
was not at home. On seeing the 
girl she burst into tears and 
sobbed loudly. 
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“What happened?” the. girl 
asked her. 

“What else should happen?” 
the old nurse moaned. ‘“* My 
master is dying! Ah, he was 
like my own son. It was an 
evil moment when he set eyes 
on you; he has taken to his bed 
and is pining away!” 

The girl was touched, ‘* What 
a strange thing that he should 
pine away for love!” she said. 
*T want to talk to him. Let 
him come to this house next 
Friday during the hour of pray- 
ers, when my father will be 
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away. I want to know what 
sort of person he is.” 

** Ah, my child!’ said the old 
woman, getting up togo. *'Thank 
you for saving my master’s life!” 
Then she took leave of the girl. 

Kamar was extremely happy 
- when he heard about the appoint- 
ment. On Friday he put on his 
best clothes and got ready to 
go to the girl he loved, though 
it was still a couple of hours 
for the noon prayers. 

“Master,” said the nurse to 
Kamar, “you have plenty of 
time. I advise you to have a 
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shave before you meet the girl. 
Let me send for a barber.” 
Presently a barber arrived. 
‘Sir,’ he said seeing Kamar, 
*“you are pale! There is some- 
thing the matter with you.” 
Kamar replied, “I've just 
recovered from a slight illness.” 
**A shave on a Friday drives 
seventy calamities away,” said 
the barber. “Among other 
things, such a shave is good for 
the eyes and the body.” 
“Stop chattering,” Kamar 
said impatiently, “and give me 
the shave.” 





But the barber was in no mood 
to get on with the job for which 
-he was called. ‘‘Though today 
is very auspicious for a shave,” 
he said, “it lacks a few minutes 
for the. best conjunction of the 
planets. Mars is going to join 
Mercury. But that very conjunc- 
tion bodes ill for other purposes. 
If I am not mistaken, sir, you are 
going to visit someone. But if 
you are going to meet a new 
acquaintance, let me warn you, 
today is not at all auspicious.” 

_ “Shut up!” Kamar shouted at 
the barber. ‘I did not call you 


to prophecy things for me. 
Finish your work and go away.” 
Sir,” said the barber seriously, 
“you do not seem to have 
enough regard for the planets. 
But they are mighty powerful 
things. It is a very dangerous 
conjunction, I warn you, sir!” 
“Oh, my God!” Kamar ex- 
claimed in disgust. “‘I am sure 
that there is not another barber 
in the city of Bagdad who is an 
astrologer too. And I get you!” 
‘Tf beg your pardon, sir!”’ said 
the barber. “ Besides Astrology, 
I am well-versed in Chemistry, 








Mathematics, Structural Engi- 
neering and Logic, not to men- 
tion my proficiency in Grammar 
and commenting on the Koran. 


Then add to the above my ripe. 


age and experience, and you will 
easily conclude that I am no ordi- 
nary barber.” 

Kamar could stand the barber 
no more. He took out some 
money and offered it to the bar- 
ber, saying, “‘Take this and go 
away. I have no desire-to be 
shaved by you!” 

‘*No, master,” said the barber 
with dignity, “I cannot accept 
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payment without serving your 
honour. Asa matter of fact, if 
only I can be of service to you, 
payment is of no consequence. I 
did great service to your esteem- 
ed father, I may say that he 
never did anything without con- 
sulting me.”* 

Kamar was so exasperated that 
he was about to call his servants 
and ask them to throw the bar- 
ber out, when the latter applied 
water to Kamar’s beard and 
began to shave him. 

But he did not stop chattering. 
He described all the princes 
whom he had shaved with his 
own hands, and the poets and 
ministers and other great people 
who had admired his cleverness. 

** Master,” he said at last, “I 
see that you are in a hurry. May 
I know what the occasion is?” 

“IT am going to dine with a 
friend,’ Kamar replied. 

“Tt is not desirable that your 
honour should go alone,” said 
the barber. “Permit me to 
accompany you.” 

**But others are not permitted 
where I am going,” Kamar said. 
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“Aha!” said the barber. ‘I 


can see how itis! Your friendis |} 


a lady! But, sir, you should have 


a companion-like me—a man of 


experience. I may tell you, these 
affairs with ladies are perfectly 
dangerous! I can save you from 
any danger.” 

- “Shut up, fool!’ Kamar shout- 
ed at the barber. 

By the time the barber finished 
with Kamar noon prayers already 
commenced. Kamar sent the 
barber away, put on his dress 
and hastened to the house of the 
Kazi, for he was already late. 
The Kazi’s door was open and 
Kamar mounted the stairs to the 
first floor. He hardly reached it 
when the Kazi returned home 

Now, the barber determined 
to save the young man. So he 
waited till Kamar left his house, 
followed him to the Kazi’s house, 
and waited on the bench opposite. 
He saw the Kazi arrive soon 
after, and said to himself, ‘* The 
young master is done for!” 

Unfortunately, the Kazi got 
angry with a female slave im- 
mediately on his return, and 
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gave her a couple of blows, and 


she began to wail. Then the 
Kazi thrashed a male slave who 
took up the female’s side. 

The barber, who had been 
listening to what was going on 
inside, concluded that the Kazi 
found out everything and was 
murdering his own daughter as 
well as the young man whom 
he had determined to protect. 
“Help, help!” he shouted. “‘The 
Kazi is murdering my master! ” 

Soon there was a crowd and 
everyone was shouting, ‘What 
is the matter? Who is dead?” 
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The Kazi became aware of the 
hubbub outside his house. He 
came out and shouted, “ What 
is all this fuss about?” 

The barber pushed to the front 
and asked the Kazi, ‘‘ Have you 
not thrashed the young man 
who sneaked inside to see 
your daughter?” 

‘What young man?’ asked 
the Kazi, puzzled, “and why 
should he see my daughter? 
You must be mad!” 

*“How can I be mad,” the 
barber asked, “‘ when I saw 
him with my own eyes enter 
your house?”’ . 

The Kazi did not waste any 
more time. He ordered his ser- 
yants to search the entire house. 
Poor Kamar who had not yet 
seen the Kazi’s daughter found 
an empty chest in a room and 





concealed himself in it. The 
barber got mixed up with 
those who were searching for 
Kamar, and he too searched 
every room. Finally he came 
to the chest, guessed that Kamar 
hid in it, heaved the chest on to 
his back and rushed out of the 
house. But as he passed through 
the outer gate, he stumbled across 
the step and fell down. 
chest crashed on the floor and 
Kamar’s leg was broken. 

As soon as the crowd noticed 
Kamar emerge out of the chest 
they rushed to catch him. With 


a great presence of mind, Kamar 
took some gold out of his pocket 
and flung it away. 

Having shaken off the crowd 
thus, Kamar limped home as 
best he could, and that very night 
he left Baghdad for good. 
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SINDBAD THE SAILOR 


] do not know whether it was sleep ora 

swoon, but I thought that it lasted a 
hundred years. When I at last opened 
my eyes again there was air aud sunshine 
around me. I realised that I was lying on 
an extensive lawn covered with soft grass. 
My raft was tied up on the bank of a 


stream, and there were several Ethio-. 


plans standing about watching me. 
Having seen me awake, they addressed 

me in their language which I did not 

understand, and I could not answer 


them. But one of them stepped forward 


and asked me in excellent Arabic, “‘Who 
are you? "Where did you come from? 
What was the purpose of your visit to 
our country? You see, we are peasants. 
While we were watering our fields we saw 
your raft floating down the current, and 
you sleeping on it, We brought the 
raft to the bank and laid you down. 
We did not want to wake you up and 
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disturb your sound sleep. Please 


tell us how you happened to 


come here.” 

“Give me some food first,” 
I said. ‘“‘I shall tell you what- 
ever you want to know.” 


Those good people gave me 


food and my hunger was satiated. 


I got back my strength and told | 
them my story. When they heard | 
my account they began to talk 


among themselves in surprise. 


The man who acted as my inter- 


preter also told me what those 
people said. It appeared they 
wanted to take me to their King 
and make me narrate my adven- 
tures to him. I gladly agreed to 
this suggestion. They took me 
to their King, while some of them 

“carried my raft with all the 
wealth on it. 

The King received me very 
warmly. At his request I told 
him my story, not leaving out a 
single detail. He congratulated 
me for having come out alive 
from such dangers. And I open- 
ed up my treasures and showed 
him what profits my adventures 
had brought me. 
ERR EERE. 
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The King was amazed at the 
quantities of precious stones and 
ambergris that I had brought. It 
turned out that he was a good 


judge of diamonds. I made a 


gift of one gem from each variety, 


and in his turn he let me remain 
as his guest in his palace, and 
treated me with great respect. 
This enabled me to enjoy not 
only the friendship of the King 
but also that of his courtiers. 
They asked me several details 
about Baghdad which was my 
native city, and also about the 
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administration of that great city. 
I gave them an impressive account 
of our ruler Khalifa Harun 
al-Rashid, 

At last the King said, “I can 
see that your Khalifa is a great 
man. I havea desire to cultivate 
his friendship. Iam thinking of 
sending him suitable gifts. Will 
you carry them for me?” 

“*With great pleasure,” I ans- 
wered. “I shall not only carry 
your gifts to him but also I shall 
tell him that you are a wise 
King whose friendship is worth 
cultivating.” 

Then the King sent for the 
gifts which he wanted me to take 
to the Khalifa. Among them 
Was a jug carved out of a ruby. 
It was a finger thick and six 
inches high. It was filled with 
pearls as largeasnuts. Another 
gift was a carpet made from the 
skin of an enormous serpent. It 
had the capacity to heal any sick 
man who lay down upon it. 
Another gift was a quantity of 
two hundred camphor balls. 
Other gifts included two elephant 
tusks of enormous size. 
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Giving me a letter which was 
to be delivered to the Khalifa, 
the King said, “You must 
convey my apologies to your 
Khalifa for sending him such 
insignificant gifts. Tell him that 
I love him with all my heart. 
But, Sindbad,” he added, “why 
don’t you stay with me? I shall 
find someone else to carry thes 
gifts to the Khalifa.” 

*“O King,” I replied, “ your 
generosity overwhelms me. But 
there is a ship ready to sail for 
Basrah, and I am anxious to see. 
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my country, my family and chil- and asked, “‘Is he really as rich 


dren once more. Let me go.” 

He had no intention of keep- 
ing me against my will. So he 
sent for the captain and the other 
merchants who were sailing in 
this ship, put me in their charge, 
paid my passage in advance, and 
loaded me with gifts. I have 
these gifts with me even now. 

I took leave of the King as 
well as the other officials of the 
court and went aboard the ship. 
I reached Basrah without any 
mishap and finally arrived in 
Baghdad. On leaving the ship 
I went to see the Khalifa, paid 
him my respects and handed him 
the letter from the King of 
Ethiopia. 

The Khalifa read the letter, 
examined the gifts Il had brought, 





as he appears to be ?”’ 

** Sire,” I replied, “he is not 
only rich but he is also just and 
able in administration. The 
people are so happy that I never 
noticed the slightest rupture bet- 
ween the people and the King. 
Indeed he is worthy of your 
friendship.” 

Then the Khalifa presented 
me with a robe of honour and 
rich gifts. | 

He commanded his scribes 
to write down my story and 
treasure it among his state 
papers. 

I hastened to my house and 
lived there surrounded by riches 


and respect, among my friends 


and relations, leading a life of 
ease and luxury. 
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T one time a part of the 
Dandaka Forest was called 


the Kumbhaka Forest. It was 
believed that a demon called 
Kumbhaka owned it and that he 
had an underground castle some- 
where within the forest. No one 
ever saw him, nor was he known 
to molest any of the forest dwel- 
lers. But some of them had 
unexpected strokes of luck, like 
finding gold ina bush, or coming 
upon a sandalwood tree in the 
midst of ordinary trees, or find- 
ing packets of jewellery in the 
trunks of trees which were felled. 
In such cases Kumbhaka was 
credited with the gift of fortune. 
The forest folk always thought 
of the demon with affection. 
Those who built cottages here 
and there and lived in the forest 


were always poor. But the forest 
gave them almost everything they 
needed, and those who could 
work hard led a contented life. 
Now and then they would come 
upon strangers. Such of the 
foresters who exchanged a friend- 
ly word with these strangers and 
helped them, had a stroke of 
good luck sooner or later, and 
it Was surmised that Kumbhaka 
himself had met the forester in 
the shape of a stranger. 

One of those who lived in 
this forest was called Kardama. 
He was living in a cottage with 
his wife Revati and his year-old 
son Gopal. Kardama was about 
twenty-five years old, and a man 


of great strength. He would 


spend all the day in the thick 
of the forest cutting firewood or 
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sawing timber, which got him my man should toil from dawn 
a decent income. As for food to dusk. Particularly during 
stuffs, the forest was full of this winter, it breaks my heart 
them. He was very fond of his to see him come home tired, 
wife and child, and, everyday, hungry and shivering! If only 
on his way home, he would we had enough money! If only 
collect a bunch of fragrant wild these golden embers would be- 
flowers or fresh lotuses, andsome come real gold.’ 
fruit for them. Her train of thought was dis- 
One evening, Revatiwasengag- turbed by a loud rap on the 
ed in preparing the evening meal. door. It was not yet time for 
She gazed at the flames under her husband to return, but she 
the pot and fell into a reverie. opened the door all the same. * 
**We are quite happy, it is true,” There was an old man outside. 
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it appeared to be heavy. Revati 
noticed that the old man was 
shivering for the cold, and 
said, “Who are you, grandad? 
Step inside!” 

“Ah, noble lady,” said the 
old man. ‘Let me but sit near 
your fire for a few minutes, and 
I shall be on my way again. 
My old bones are freezing with 
the cold.”’ 

Revati let the old man sit 
near the stove. She then took 


out some vegetables and began 
to prepare food for the guest too. 
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After a time the old man 
said, ““How are things with 
you, madam? Are you quite 
happy?” 

“Why not, grandad?” Revati 
replied. ‘The forest provides 
us with everything we need,” 

Soon Revati finished her cook- 
ing. She thought it was time her 
husband returned and wondered 
what made him tarry in the 
forest. 

“Why is it that Kardama is 
not home yet?” said the old 
man, as though he listened to 
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After the meal the old man 


W/m said to Revati, “My child, I 


5 thank you for the nice meal you 
| have given me, Let me bid you 


)) good-bye now.” 





her thoughts. ‘Does he always 
come so late?” 
Revati started, and said, “‘ Do 
you know him, grandad ?” 
‘““Why not, my child?” the 
old man replied with a smile. 
IT know everyone that lives in 


this forest. I must have passed 
by your cottage dozens of times.” 

Presently Kardamacame home. 
He saw the old man but did not 
appear to recognize him, nor 
was he surprised.  — 

*‘T see that we have a guest,” 
he said to his wife. “Let us eat, 
Lam frightfully hungry.” 
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“Where will you go in this 


freezing cold?” Kardama said 
> to the guest. ‘Sleep here for the 
night. You can go away in the 
) morning.” ; } 


“Yes, grandad,” Revati put 
in. ‘I shall give you a mat and 
a rug. You can sleep by the 
stove.”’ 

The old man was easily enough 
pursuaded to stay. He lay him- 
self down in the corner near the 
stove and went to sleep. Soon 
the cottage was filled with his 
loud snoring. Kardama, Revati 
and the baby ‘slept together in 
another corner. | 

Revati felt that her husband 
was laughing to himself in the 
dark, and asked him why he was 
laughing. 

“Look at this Kumbhaka,” 
he whispered. *‘ He has a marvel- 
lous fort in the nether regions, 
and all imaginable luxuries and 
servants. What makes him eat 
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our poor fare and sleep in our 
miserable cottage, by the side of 
our stove, covering himself with 
a rough blanket?” 

“Vou mean the demon 
Kumbhaka?” Revati asked in 
terror. “‘ Had I known that I 
would not have let him in!” 

“On the contrary,’ Kardama 
said, “you did very wisely in 
receiving him as a guest. For he 
is really a good fellow. He does 
immense good to those who are 
nice to him. He might have 
done us some mischief if you had 
turned him out. Since you have 
given him food, there is nothing 
to fear from him.” 

But Revati could not get the 
old man out of her mind until 
she fell asleep. 

After a time she opened her 
eyes and noticed that the morn- 
ing was far advanced. Though 
Kardama was always 1n the habit 
of going out before dawn, she 
found him still sleeping. She woke 
him up, saying, ‘‘ See how late it 
is! The old fellow must have 
gone away without bidding us 
good-bye.” 





“But he 
behind,” Kardama said. “ Per- 
haps he left something in it for 
us. Shall we see what it con- 
tains ?”’ He pulled the sack into 
the middle and opened it. 

Revati’s eyes dazzled at the 
sight of thousands of gold coms 
of which the sack was full. 

“Didn't I tell you?” Kardama 
said. “‘He was Kumbhaka all 
right! Who else has so much 
gold? But it will not be safe 
for us if anyone comes to know 
that we have all this gold. Let 
us keep a hundred coins for our 


has left his sack 
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use and bury the rest under the 
tree in our yard.” | 

Both of them carried the sack 
to the tree in front of their house, 
and buried it there. That day, 
instead of going into the forest, 
Kardama took the gold and went 
to the city to make purchases. 

Revati was very happy. Her 
man need not slaye any more. 
There was enough gold to last 
for ever. If he did not return 
home in time, she used to be 
agitated that he might have been 
bitten by a poisonous snake, or 
that a tree had fallen and crushed 
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him; now all that was past. 
For he need never leave the 
house, he could talk to her all 
the day and play with the child. 

She went on imagining all 
sorts of nice things. They would 
build a much bigger house, with 
plenty of timber, and have a fine 
garden. The child could have 
the best of toys and clothes. 


She was still dreaming of nice ~* 


things when Kardama returned, 
driving a cart which was full 
of things he had purchased in 
the city. She was thrilled when 
she saw the things he had bought. 
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©] bought the cart,” Kardama 
told his wife. ‘‘We need it for 
making trips to the city. It is 
too far to walk.” 

Revati guessed that her husband 
had had some liquor in the city. 

“How much of the gold is 
left?** she asked him, “Or have 
you spent it all?” 

“What if I spent all of it?” 
Kardama said light-heartedly. 
““We have ever so much more 
buried under the tree.” 

**That does not mean that we 
should squander it away ina reck- 
less manner,” Revati protested. 
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“What is it to you what I do 
with the gold?”’ Kardama shout- 
ed angrily at his wife. ‘I shall 
spend the entire lot today, if it 
pleases me. Take that for your 
Impudence ! ” . 

Saying this Kardama hit his 
wife. Poor Revati was shocked 
at the change in her husband who 
had never uttered a harsh word 
to her. She thought that it was 
her mistake that she should try 
to teach him. 

From then on, everyday, Kar- 
dama would dig up some of the 
gold buried under the tree, and 
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drive to the city in his cart. He 
spent all the gold on purchases, 
got himself dead drunk, and 
came home. 

soon there were so many 
things bought that the cottage 
could not hold them. They were 
left scattered around the house, 
exposed to shine and rain, If 
Revati tried to protest, Kardama 
gave her a good thrashing. 

With the coming of prosperity 
Revati noticed a decline in her 
happiness. Now, Kardama had 
no more affection for her or the 
child. His mind was occupied 
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only with the gold and drink. 
He behaved as though he was 
anxious to spend away all the 
gold in the shortest possible time: 
he bought such high-priced but 
useless things. 

““We were once really happy,’ 
Revati thought. She felt that 
there would soon be no gold left 


unless she took some steps to 


save it, 

“You have no right over this 
gold,” she said to her husband 
one day, “It is mine—all mine! 
The demon left it only for me! 
You spend so much everyday, 
but I cannot get one single thing 
which I really want.” 

*Tell me your requirements,” 
Kardama said to her, “ You 
don’t know how to handle gold.” 

**T want a bigger and better 
house!” Revati said. 

At once Kardama got masons 
and workmen from the city and 
started building an enormously 
large mansion. Revati knew 
after a time that this mansion 
would never be finished and that 
the gold would be exhausted long 
before that. 
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One day, when Kardama was 
gone out, she called one of the 
workmen aside and asked him to 
dig under the tree. He dug and 
dug until the sack was found. 
But there were very few gold 
coins left in if. 


Ts this all that is left ?”’ Revati 


said, shaking the sack. Well, she 
had known all along that some- 
thing like this would happen, and 
it did happen. 

But that very day another thing 
happened, compared to which 
the depletion of gold was a 
minor evil, The King’s men 
came asking for Kardama who 
was dead drunk at the moment. 

“It appears that you found a 
buried treasure,’ they said. ““Why 
did you not inform the King at 
once? We have orders to arrest 
you and take you away.” 

** Would you arrest me, scoun- 
drels?*’ Kardama shouted and, 
picking up his axe, attacked the 
King’s men. They drew their 
swords and pierced Kardama to 
his heart. Revatisaw her husband 
fall, uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fell down in a dead faint. 





In that condition she became 
conscious and was aware of 
someone calling her by name, and 
opened, her eyes. 

“* Revati, Revati?” It was her 
own husband. It was still dark, 
but dawn was visible in the east. 
She saw the old man still sleeping 
by the stove. There was no 
trace of the king’s men. 

“Why, you are sobbing!” 
Kardama exclaimed. ‘ Have 
you had a nightmare?” Then 
he smiled. 

Everything was as usual, in- 
cluding her own dear husband. 
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Revati felt a sense of fee iteas 
surge over her. 

“Yes,” she said, drying her 
eyes. “I hada frightful dream!” 

The old man too awoke. 

“The sun is going to rise,” 
Kardama said. “I must be on 
my way. Give me some gruel.” 

“Tet me also bid you good- 
bye, my daughter,” the old man 
said. | 

“Have a little gruel before 
you go, grandad. There is no 
Knowing when you will be eating 
again,’ Revati said. 

"Thank you, child,” the old 
man replied. ‘“‘But I. must be 
going now.” 

“You have forgotten your 
sack, old one!’ Kardama shout- 
ed after the departing guest. 

**Oh, it is too heavy,” the old 
man replied. ‘Anyway I don’t 
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need it. See if you can find 
anything useful in it.” 

“What did I tell you?” 
Kardama said, turning to his 
wife and smiling. “It is his 
gift for you!” sie 

““No!” Revati screamed, “I 
don’t want any gift. Let him 
take it away.” 

“God! How heavy it is!” 
Kardama said, lifting up the sack 
from the corner. ‘‘Maybe, it 
is gold!” 

“No, no!” Revati shouted in 
agony. “‘We are quite well off 
as itis. For heaven’s sake, run 
and hand it over to the old man.” 

*“As you wish!”’ Kardama 
replied as he went out with 
the sack. 

Revati heaved a sigh of relief. 
She had already known what a 
curse wealth could be. 
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[The war between the Greeks,and the Trojans was in its last 


phase. 


Qn both sides the best of the warriors had fallen, 


Odysseus made a plan to capture Troy. The firat step in the plan 


was to make a huge wooden horse. 


Some of the bravest Greeks 


hid themselves in the belly of the horse. Leaving the horse and 
their spy, Sinon, the rest of the Greeks pretended to sail away. The 
Trojans hauled the horse into their city and celebrated victory. | 


\V HILE the Trojans were mer- 

ry-making, the Greeks who 
were inside the horse were trem- 
bling for terror. Epeius wept 
silently. Only Neoptolemus was 
unperturbed. Even when the 
point of Laocoon’s spear broke 
through the wooden horse close 


to his-head, he did not betray 
any emotion. He clutched his 
lance and sword menacingly and 
nudged Odysseus from time to 
time, indicating that he should 
order the assault. For it was 
Odysseus that was in command 
of this expedition. | 
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A GREEK MYTH 





In the evening Helen, accom- 
panied by her husband Deipho- 
bus, came to see the horse. She 
went around the horse, patting its 
flanks. Asifto amuse Deiphobus;> 
she teased the Greeks inside the 
horse by imitating the voice of 
each of their wives in turn, and 
calling them by their names. 
When they heard her call their 
names, both Menelaus and Dio- 
medes, who were sitting next to 
Odysseus, were tempted to leap 
out. But Odysseus restrained 
them. He clapped his hand over 


the mouth of Anticlus when he 
was on the point of answering. 

It was now night. Exhausted 
with feasting and revelry, the 
Trojans slept soundly. Not even 
the bark of a dog broke the 
stillness. Helen alone lay awake. 
A bright round light blazed 
above her chamber as a signal 
to the Greeks. | 

At midnight, just as the moon 
was about to rise, Sinon slipped 
out of the city to light a beacon 
on the tomb of Achilles. At the 
same moment, Antenor waved a 
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torch as a signal for the return 
of the Greek vessels, which were 
wailing on the sea. 

Agamemnon answered these 
signals by lighting pine-wood 
chips on the deck of his ship, 
and the whole fleet drove shore- 
ward. 

Antenor saw Agamemnons 
answer to his signal, cautiously 
approached the wooden horse, 
and reported in a low voice that 
all was well. Odysseus ordered 
Epeius to open the trap-door. 

One of the Greeks leaped out 
before the rope-ladder was low- 
ered, and broke his neck. The 
rest descended by the rope-lad- 
der. Some ran to open the gates 
for the Greeks who had landed, 
others fell upon the drowsy 
sentries guarding the palace, and 
killed them. Menelaus could 
think of only Helen, and ran 
towards her house. 


Then the terror started. The | ese 


Greeks poured silently through Sat 
the moonlit streets, broke into 
houses, and cut the throats of B 
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sleeping Trojans. Odysseus never 
kept the promise he had given 
to Helen and Hecabe that all 
those who were unarmed would 
be spared. - 

Priam, Hecabe and their 
daughters took refuge beneath 
a laurel tree at the altar raised to 
feus. 


Hecabe restrained him, saying, 
“You are too old and feeble for 
battle. Remain among us in 
this safe place.” ; 
Priam yielded to her, but soon 
the Greeks came there pursuing 
his son Polites, and killed him, 
Neoptolemus delivering the death 
blow. Priam hurled a spear at 
Neoptolemus, but missed him. 
The Greeks seized him and dragg- 
ed him to his own palace and 
butchered him at the threshold. 
When Menelaus went to 
Deiphobus’ house, Odysseus, 
too, went with him. There en- 
sued a bloody combat between 
Menelaus and Deiphobus which 
ended when Helen plunged a 


Priam wanted to rush — 
~*~ into the thick of the fight, but 


dagger into the back of Deipho- 
bus, and killed him, 

Menelaus had all along decid- 
ed that Holen should die. 
now that she had killed Deipho- 
bus with her own hand, and see- 
ing her uncommon beauty, he 
changed his mind. He threw his 


‘sword away, took Helen by her 


hand and went towards his ships. 


Though a Trojan, Antehor ~ 


had helped the Greeks to sack 


Troy. Some of the Greek sol- 


But, » 
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diers forgot this and wounded “t 





<@ plundered 
| razed the walls, offered sacri- 





one of his sons, intending to kill 
him, when Odysseus came 
upon the spot and saved him. 
Then he ordered that a leopard’s 
skin should be placed on the 
door of Antenor’s house, so that 
the Greeks could know that the 
house and its inmates were to be 
spared. Similarly, the house of 
Aeneas too was marked and 
spared from pillage. } 

As soon as the Greeks started 
plundering Troy, Cassandra, the 
eldest daughter of Priam, fled to 





+ for concubinage. 





Athene’s temple from which the 


Palladium had been stolen, 
There Little Ajax found her and 
dragged her away. Along with 
other Trojan women whom the 
Greeks seized, she was destined 
Agamemnon 
claimed her as his prize. 

After the massacre, the Greeks 
and burned Troy, 


fices to their gods, and divided 


=e, the spoils. 


Hector’s widow Andromache 
became the prize of Neopto- 
lemus. Her infant son Astyanax 
Was put to death by the common 
consent of the Greeks, on the 
advice of Odysseus who suggest- 
ed that Priam’s descendants 
should be systematically put to 
death. 

There was a debate regarding 
the fate of Polyxena whom Achil- 
les had loved. Achilles had wish- 
ed that, after the fall of Troy, 
Polyxena should be sacrificed on 
his tomb. Recently he had ap- 
peared in dreams to some of the 
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Greeks, and threatened that he 
would prevent the departure of 
the Greek fleet if his last wish 
was not fulfilled. 

Calchas declared that Polyxena 
should not be denied to Achilles, 
but Agamemnon objected to the 
sacrifice of that girl. “Enough 
blood has already been shed,” 
he said. “Dead men should 
not exercise any rights over 
live women.” 

Some of the Greeks did not 
agree with Agamemnon. They 
said that Agamemnon was hold- 
ing this view only in: order to 
please Cassandra, Polyxena’s sis- 
ter, who became his concubine. 
The debate deteriorated into: a 
quarrel, and Odysseus had to 
-intervene and persuade Agamem- 
non to give way. 

The Council at last decided 
upon Polyxenas’ sacrifice. Odys- 
seus was instructed to fetch her. 
Neoptolemus was invited to offi- 
ciate as a priest. Polyxena was 
sscrificed on Achilles’ tomb, in 
the sight of the whole army. 
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The Greeks gave her an honour- 
able burial. 

As soon as Polyxena was buried 
favourable winds sprang up, and 
the Greeks concluded that the 
spirit of Achilles was satisfied 
and sent the winds to aid them 
on their return journey. Without 
any delay they got into their 
ships and set sail. ° 

Hecabe, wife of Priam, was 
won by Odysseus as his prize. 
But she began to utter hideous 
invectives against Odysseus and 
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the other Greeks, for their barb- 
arity and breach of faith, and the 
Greeks put her to death and 
threw her in the sea. 

On their way back the Greek 
warriors went each his own way. 
Some of them never reached 
their homes. 

When they were about to leave 
the Trojan shore Agamemnon 
and Menelaus fell out with each 
other. Menelaus suggested that 
they should sail at once while the 


wind was favourable. ‘‘Let us 
first sacrifice to Athene,”’ 
Agamemnon replied. ‘ What 


did she do to us?” ‘“Menelaus 
asked. “She favoured the Tro- 
jans all the time.” The brothers 


parted on ill terms and never 


saw each other again. 
Agamemnon, Neoptolemus 
and Nestor were among the few 


who reached home without any 
mishap. Menelaus, on the con- 
trary, was caught in a storm and 
lost most of his vessels, reached 
Egypt and failed to go home 


for eight years. By the time he 
did reach home, Agamemnon 
had already been murdered. 

Odysseus, who played a promi- 
nent part towards the end of the 
Trojan war by planning the sack _ 
of Troy with the help of the | 
wooden horse, did not reach 
home until after ten years. 
wanderings constitute another 
marvellous tale. 

Thus fell Troy, one of the great 
cities of the world before the 
Greeks destroyed it. Later it 


never regained its glory, though 
the descendants of Aeneas ruled 
it. for some time. - 


THE END - 
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Q)NCE there was a King who 
had a peasant for a friend 
in a certain village. Whenever 
the King went ahunting he 
would stay with this peasant for 


a day and eat his excellent 


radishes. : 
One day, the peasant’ had to 
go to the capital on some business. 
His wife handed him a bundle of 
radishes, and said, “‘ Give them 
. tothe King. He is very fond of 
. them, and will be pleased.” 
**How simple you are!” said the 
_ peasant to his wife. ‘“He will laugh 
. at such a gift. I won't give it.” 

*“T am sure,” said the woman.,. 
* that he will not fail to eat them. 
Gift or no gift, give them to the 
King and he will be pleased.” 

In order to please his wife the 
_ peasant took the bundle of radi- 
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shes and started on his way. All 


along the way he kept taking 
the radishes out of the bundle, 
and eating them, and by the time 
he reached the capital only one 
big radish remained. 

**] shall give this to the King,” 
he thought. “It is an uncom- 
monly big radish. I don’t think 
the King has ever seen a radish 
this big.”’ 

He went up to the Court Hall 
and peeped in. The Court was 
in session and the peasant waited 
for the King to come out. 

Presently the Court rose and 
the King came out. He saw his 
old friend the peasant, and 
accosted him with pleasure. 

“TY brought this for your high- 
ness,’ said the peasant, offering 
the radish to the King. 
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“Tt is very nice of you to have 
brought it, my friend,’ said the 
King. He ordered one of his 
servants to take the radish and 
have it placed in the store house. 
He also ordered that the servant 
should take a thousand gold 
pieces from the Treasurer and 
give them to the peasant. Then 
he turned to the peasant and 
said, ‘ My friend, come and dine 
with me.” 

In no time news spread among 
the courtiers that an insignificant 
peasant had made a gift of a 
common radish and obtained in 
return a gift of a thousand 
gold pieces, besides dining with 
the King. 

One of the courtiers thought, 
“Tf the King is so generous, 
why should I not be benefited 
by him?” 
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He purchased a pedigree horse, 
took it to the King, and offered 
it to him; saying, “‘May your 
majesty be pleased to accept this 
humble gift from your humble 
servant !’” He was sure that the 
King would certainly recompense 
him for this noble gift. 

The King, however, saw 
through him. He turned to his 
servant and whispered to him, 
‘Go to the store and bring the 
radish which I ordered to be 
placed there yesterday.” 

The seryant went and returned 
with the radish. The King took 
it and offered it to the courtier, 
saying, “This radish is worth a 
thousand pieces of gold, and I 
offer it to you in exchange for 
your horse !”’ 

The courtier bowed and went 
away, cursing his ill luck. 
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‘THEN Sanjivaka the Bull began 
to narrate as follows: 

Once a certain lion ruled over 

a certain forest. One day, a 
camel belonging to a caravan 
strayed, lost his way and sought 
_ the protection of the lion. 
- Some time later, the lion 
happened to get lamed in a fight 
with a mighty elephant, and 
could not go out and hunt any 
more. So he sent his attendants 
in search of food. 

They returned and reported, 
‘Sire, there is not a morsel of 
meat available in the entire 
forest. Since you cannot hunt 
you will be forced to starve. But 
if you kill the camel we will 
have plenty of food.” 

“Qh, no!” protested the lion. 
“T can’t kill him to whom I have 





given.asylum. Find some other 
way of obtaining food.” 

Then the clever crow and the 
cleverer jackal offered themselves 


as food to their King. ‘‘ Sire, it 
is our duty to save your life! 
Eat me!” said the jackal. “Sire, 
we are brothers, and should not 
eat each other. But I pray that 
you should eat me and stop your 
hunger!” said the tiger. “No, 
no! I shall be eaten by his 
majesty!” insisted the crow. 

‘Thinking that it would. be 
proper that he too should make 
a similar offer, the foolish camel 
said, ‘‘ Please eat me!” 

The words were hardly out of 
his mouth before the others 


fell upon him and killed him. - 


“So,” said Sanjivaka the Bull, 
*“you can see how crooks can 
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please their master and gain his 
favours. Similarly, some crook 
has poisoned our lord against me 
with false reports. How can I 
continue to stay here?” 

“Then, why don’t you leave 
these parts and go away?” 
Damanaka asked. 

“Will I be safe by running 
away ?” Sanjivaka asked in turn. 


“When you have a mighty foe 


you can no longer have peace, 
even In sleep.” 

*You cannot conquer this 
King of ours,’ said Damanaka. 


““It is a rule that one should 
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cultivate friendship or enmity 
with one’s own equals. See how 


the mighty ocean suffered by try- 


ing to show his strength against 
the plovers.” 

‘What is that story, my 
friend?” Sanjivaka asked. 

On the seashore (said Dama- 
naka) there lived a plover and 
his wife. When the wife was 


ready to lay her eggs she sug- 


pested to her husband that they 
should go away from the shore. 
But the plover replied that he 
would not be afraid of the 
ocean and there was no need 
to go away. 

“We are capable of penet- 
rating the sky. Why should we 
fear the ocean?” he boasted. 

The ocean got angry on hear- 
ing the boast, sent its waves far 
and and high, lifted the plover’s 
nest and drew it in. 

“What have you done?” the 
wife wailed. “Did I not tell 
you to beware of the ocean? 
Those who do not listen to good 
advice will come to grief.” 

Then the couple prayed to 
Garuda, the King of Birds, and 
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he came, 
the ocean did, he attacked the 
ocean, defeated it and brought 
back the nest with the eggs. 


**So, 
Damanaka concluded, “‘be on 


your guard but avoid conflict.” — 


“But,” said Sanjivaka, “I 
want to ascertain the fact that 
the Kimg really intends to 
destroy me.” 

**'That can be very easily ascer- 
tained,” Damanaka said. “‘You 
will notice that the King will be 
looking daggers at you. But 
do not reveal this to anyone.” 

Then Damanaka took leave 
of Sanjivaka and returned to his 
friend K.arataka, and said, ““Well, 
my friend, I have estranged them 
effectively. Their friendship is 
now a thing of the past.” 

**Ah, my friend,’ Karataka 
said, “it is not right to make a 
rift between friends. It is an 
evil thing to do. It is much 
more difficult to patch up a differ- 
ence than to bring about a 
quarrel.” 

“My friend,.you speak out of 
context,’ Damanaka replied. 
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Having learnt what 


my dear Sanjivaka,” | 





“An enemy must always be des- 
troyed. This fellow who depriv- 
ed us of our ministerial posts is 


our deadly enemy. How can 
you say that destroying him is 


wrong? Don’t you know of the 


anecdote of Chaturaka the Fox?” 

“No,” Karataka said. “Tell 
me about the anecdote.” 

Said Damanaka: 

Vajra-damshtra the Lion was 
King of a certain forest. There 
were a fox and a wolf who were 
his ministers, and they were call- 
ed Chaturaka and Kravya-mukha 
respectively. 
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One day, the King went out to 
hunt, killed a camel who had just 
given birth to a baby, and bro- 
ught home the baby. Soon the 
baby camel became the King’s 


pet, and the two ministers befri- 


ended him. 

But after a time the lion got 
disabled in a fight with an ele- 
phant and could hunt no more. 
So the ministers killed the pet 
and offered him to the lion. 

“Good,” said the lion. “I 
shall have a dip and come back, 
When we can have our meal.” 

As soon as the lion was gone, 
the fox turned to the wolf and 
said, ‘* You seem to be famished. 
There is no need for you to wait. 
start eating if you want.” 

The wolf believed the fox and 
helped himself to a morsel or 
two. Soon the lion arrived, saw 
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the carcass and asked in anger, 
“Who has been touching my 
meat?’ The fox indicated the 
wolf, and the wolf knew that he 
was in for trouble, and bolted 
away. 

Just then a caravan was heard 
approaching along the path 
nearby. The bells of the camels 
made a rhythmic sound. 

The shrewd fox said to the 
Lion, “ Sire, there comes Death 
mounted’ on his Buffalo. No 
doubt he wants to punish you 
for killing the poor camel whom 
you have reared.” 

*Do you think so?” said the 
lion in horror. 

Then he ran away as best 
he could, leaving the fox with 
all the meat, which the clever 
fox consumed at leisure and to 
his heart’s content. 
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WOLF bore a grudge against 

Rabbit ever since he failed 
in his attempt to dupe him into 
the hands of Fox. So he want- 
ed to settle his score not only 
with the wily Rabbit but also 
his brood of children. 

He haunted the vicinity of 
Rabbit’s house and never let slip 
an opportunity of making away 
with one or other of Rabbit's 
children. Seeing this happen a 
couple of times, Rabbit entirely 
lost his peace of mind. 

He proceeded to fortify his 
house with stronger doors and 
better bolts, and Wolf found it 
not at all easy to slip into the 
house as before. Rabbit also made 
some boxes for his children to 
hide in in case of danger, and 
provided the boxs with locks. 


» WOLF COMES TO A BAD END 


was near-the door, 





Now Wolf had to think up 
other ways of avenging himself 
on this Rabbit, and the problem 
greatly occupied his mind. 

At last Wolf hit upon a plan. 
At once he ran to the house of 
Rabbit and Knocked on the door 
as though he were in a hurry. 

** Who is it?” Rabbit inquired 
from within. 

“Tt is I, brother! Wolf!” 
said Wolf. “Open the door at 
once! The hounds are after me! 
Please save me from them!” 
There was great anxiety and fear 
in his voice. 

Rabbit sent his children into 
another room and opened the 
door. He saw Wolf panting and 
covered with dust. 

Rabbit opened a chest which 
and said, 
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*“Get into this chest, brother. 
You can come out when the 
hounds are gone.” 

‘Wolf thought that his plan 
worked, and gladly went into 
the chest. Rabbit closed the 
chest and locked it. Then he 
called his children in so that 
they could enjoy the fun. 

soon Wolf asked from inside 
the chest, ““Have the hounds 
passed, brother?” 

“I can still see one of them 
snifing at the door,” Rabbit 
replied, gesturing to the children 
that they should not laugh. 

Wolf was aware of Rabbit 
moving across the room several 
times, and asked; ““What are 
you doing; brother?” 

“*T am making fire,’”’ Rabbit 
replied. 

“Why, brother?” Wolf asked. 


“To prepare some tea for 
you!” Rabbit replied. 

A little later Wolf asked, 
“What is that noise, brother?” 
Rabbit replied that it was the 
water boiling. 

*““What are you doing to the 
chest, brother?” Wolf asked 
anxiously. 

‘Oh, I am boring holes so 
that you can breathe better! ” 
Rabbit replied. 

After a while Wolf uttered a 
cry of pain and said, “‘Some- 
thing is stinging me, brother.” 

“Tt must be the fleas,” Rabbit 
replied. “Turn over.” 

Wolf turned over, but it was 
no use. Rabbit began to pour 
boiling water through the holes 
which he had made in the lid 
of the chest, and Wolf suffered 
terribly for some time and died. 
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* Choose apt and significant cap- The pair of captions considered 
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Photos. The captions should | y Please write legibly or type the 


go in a pair, either words, captions on a postcard and 
phrases or short sentences. address it to: “‘Chandamama 
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It. Photo: My plan you will hear 
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LL those that fly are not birds. Some creatures can fly though 
they are not true birds. They have backbones. ‘True birds 
do not have them; they are invertebrates. But among the flying 


creatures true birds largely outnumber those who have backbones. 
Bats are not true birds. 

We must also note that some true birds cannot fly. Such 
birds had existed long before the appearance of man on earth. 
Ostrich is a bird which cannot fly. 

With such exceptions all birds can fly to some extent. Some 
may fly only a little distance, while others fly far; some may fly 
faster than others. The Robin can fly at a speed of about 30 
miles an hour and the Chimney Swift attains a speed of over 60 
miles ! 


We know that wings enable birds to fly. The wings of birds 
have strong muscles. These muscles are fastened to the keel, a 


projection on the breastbone, While flying the bird beats the air 
and propels itself forward. 

Size for size birds are lighter than animals. One reason for 
this is that the bird’s bones are hollow and filled with air. Besides, 
the bird’s body contains innumerable air sacks which are connect- 
ed to the lungs. For these two reasons a bird is lighter than an 





animal of its own size. Being light helps the bird to fly easily, and 
the bodies of birds are streamlined—another fact which helps them 
to fly in comfort. 

Bodies of birds are covered with feathers, These feathers 
cover the bird’s body. The feathers are slightly oily and can keep 
rain off the bird’s body. 

Feathers serve another purpose. SEirds are warm blooded 
creatures, and the heat of their bodies should be preserved. Tea- 
thers help the birds to preserve their heat. 


All birds come out of eggs. The shell of a bird’s egg is hard. 
The size of the egg varies from one’kind of bird to another. While 
the ege of an ostrich is 6 inches long, that of sparrow is only as 
big as a pea, 

Birds lay their eggs in nests. Each kind of bird builds a 
different type of nest. Some of the nests are very cleverly made. 
But birds do not learn the art of making nests, they inherit the 
capacity as they inherit the colours of their feathers. An expe- 
rienced man can see a nest and tell which bird has built it, Though 
generally birds build their nests in trees, some birds build them in 
human dwellings and other places. ; 

Warmth is required to hatch the eggs. To supply this warmth” 
the mother bird sits on her eggs. Though in most cases this work 





is done by the mother, there are instances where the father takes 
-turns and relieves the mother. 

As a.rule the male bird is more colourful and attractive than 
the female. Perhaps it is a provision of nature. For the less 
colourful female attracts the enemy less while she sits over the 
eggs in the nest. If the more colourful male were to sit over 
the eggs, the danger from 
enemies would be greater. 

Probably for the same rea- 
son baby birds, both male and 
female, are colourless until they 
grow up, the male bird acquiring 
the colours when he can take 
care of himeelf. 

There are about 14,000 kinds 
of birds in all. Scientists have 
divided them into more than 20 
orders. One of these orders is 
called the perching birds,” Most 
of the singing birds like the cuc- 
koo, the nightingale and others 
belong to this order. 

Birds vary greatly in the 
weight of their bodies. The 
smallest bird, the tiny humming 
bird, weighs leas than a penny 
while the ostrich may weigh 300 
pounds, 

Such differences can be notie- 
ed in the legs, beaks, feathers, 
and other parts of the birds. These vary according to the food of 
the bird and the nature of the place where it is found. That is 
why some birds have long beaks while others have short ones. 
Some have very long legs and some others short, while some have 
webbed feet. Some birds have sharp elaws. In each case the 
limb is best suited to get at the food which the bird lives upon. 
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The Emperor of Ethiopia sent two lion cubs by plane as 
presents to Prime Minister Nehru. The cubs were four months old. 
# i + 

Sugar production in India in 1956-57 totalled 20.5 lakh tons. 
This is said to be a record figure since 1947. 
# * Pr 
There is life on Mars, though it may be unlike life on earth. 
This fact was admitted by the International Committee for the 
planet Mars in which astronomers of 12 nations are grouped. 
The Committee examined nearly 100,000 photographs of Mars 
before arriving at the above conclusion. . 
8 % * 
Chinese mountaineers have reached the summit of Minya Conka, 
24,900 foot-high Peak near the Tibetan frontier. 
# Pe at 
The end of June and beginning of July.were marked by intense 
solar activity. On June 24 an observatory in Northern Japan 
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observed the biggest cluster of sunspots for six years. The clusters 
were 16 and 20 times the diameter of theearth. Latertwo gigantic 
eruptions were noticed in the sun, one of them rising into space to 
a height of 14,000 miles. 
<= if # | 
Soviet Russia offered to train young Japanese actors and ballet | 
dancers in Moscow. The offer was accepted by the Japanese 
Government. 
* # + 
A Stone Age camping site believed to be one of the richest of 
its Kind in the world, was discovered in Pretoria. In a trial 
exacavation a single trench revealed 5,000 stone tools. 
# * # 


Mass death of fish in the Arabian sea, amounting to many 
million tons and probably equal te the entire world’s catch in a 
year, was reported by a Russian ship. It was said that over an 
area of 77,000 square miles there were about 10 dead fish to the 
square yard. 5 

* os | 4 

The Indian film, “Kabuliwala, won a special prize—Silver 
Berlin Bear—in the Berlin Film Festival. Ravi Shankar who gave 
music for it also got an award. | 

* *  # 

An American Air Force research scientist discovered that there 
is atomic oxygen 60 or 70 miles above the earth. It is expected to 
be & new source of energy. . 
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ONE day Dass and Vass went to see the aerodrome accompanied 

by “ Tiger.” A plane arrived and the passengers came out of it. 

One of the passengers slipped one chappal off his foot, and “ Tiger” 

.anatched it and ran away, while the passenger yelled at him. One 
of the officials rescued the chappal from ‘‘Tiger,” but what was 

his surprise when he felt that the chappal was heavy and, 

examining it closely, he found gold hidden in it! The passenger 

was taken into custody and “ Tiger’’—O boy !— got all the praise. 
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Look your smartest 
this festive season 


in BINNYs 


Spun Silk, Shidting 


THE marriage season is here —the weeks crowded 
with social engagements and family get-togethers. 

This is the time you should look your smartest! 
Wear a shirt of pure silk. Make it of BINN'Y'S Spun 
Silk shirting! So cool, so confident — you'll be the 
envy of all your friends and relations. 

BINNY’S Silk Shirting gives you the smartness of 
real silk, at marvellously low cost. Only Sinny’s can 
givé you such value! 


The Bongolore V'oollen, 
Cotton & Silk sails 
Co, Ltd 


Wasaging Agente 


Binny 2 Co [Modras) tLid., 
Madras 
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buys you the modern wonder 


GEVABOX 


camera 


Govabox has an optical 
eye - level viewfinder 

evaboxw film loading 
is extromely simple 
Geavabow giver 2 plecures 
(24 = 34) on 120 Film 
Gevabox is synchronised 
for flash, 


Buy Value... 





COMPLETE 
WITH 
PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


Govabox hat shutter 
speeds of [/50th and 
i/l00th second as well 
as *'B"' setting for time 
exposures. 
Gevabou 


complete with 
attachment, 


To get perfect results, use 
Gevopon 33 of 34 Roll Films 


MAuieo Pxotocrarnics private Limitep 


Kasturl Building, Jumahedti 
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Chandamamaea, Aug. “57 


Photo by R. K. Paul 





Winning 


MY PLAN YOU WILL HEAR Contributed by 
Caption 


Anood Kumar, Bikramganj 
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